Chapter XXIII 


The Town and City of Suffolk 
1742-1957 


By Floyd McKnight 


N 1742, BY AN ACT of the Virginia Assembly, a town was established 
at Constance’s Warehouse, in Nansemond County. Its main substance 
was fifty acres of land belonging to Jethro Sumner, a part of the estate 

of the late Daniel Sullivan, clerk of the county, which had come to Sumner 
through his wife, née Margaret Sullivan. The county surveyor, Thomas 
Milner, after whom Milner Street was named, officially laid out the property 
as a town. The purchase price was £3 per acre. Trustees of the new town 
were then named: Lemuel Riddick, William Baker, William Wright, Edward 
Wright, Mills Riddick, John Gregory and Edward Norfleet. 

The name given to this town was Suffolk, in honor of the county of the 
same name on the east coast of England. The English county of Suffolk 
is bounded on the north by Norfolk and on the south by Essex. 

It is probable that in the early days of colonization people from Suffolk 
County, England, came to Virginia. When the east and west parishes of 
Nansemond County* were merged in the early eighteenth century, the name 
of Suffolk first came into use when applied to the new consolidated parish 
thus formed, which was called Suffolk Parish. The similarities between the 
English and the Virginia Suffolks are more than casual. The English county 
is noted for its fine breed of hogs and profitable trading in them, and the 
new Virginia town of the name likewise became famous for its hams and 
bacon. Sir William Gooch, who was Governor of Virginia when Suffolk 
Town was created in 1742, was from Suffolk County, England. The Hon. 
Lemuel Riddick, then representing the local district in the House of Burgesses, 
no doubt thought it would be a wise policy to name the new town after the 
Governor's native county in England. The bill was passed in June, 1742, and 
the last act of the House of Burgesses was to give it to Mr. Riddick to take 
to the Governor for his signature. 

Suffolk was destined to figure prominently in Virginia life in both war 
and peace. It is today the only city lying within the boundaries of Nansemond 
County, although it is fully independent politically from the parent county, 
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from which it was split off as a city in its own right in 1910. Until that time 
it continued as a town. 

The trustees named in 1742 were to provide, on the fifty-acre plot on 
which the present city had its beginnings, a place for a market, along with 
a quay and wharves and cranes. Each prospective home builder was required 
to erect within two years on his lot after he purchased it a house no less 
than 16 by 24 feet and 8 feet in pitch, or the property reverted to the 
trustees. 

The town was laid out on the neck of land between the two creeks. An 
early resident was Jethro Sumner, already referred to as the original owner 
of the land. Nearby to the east, on Cedar Hill, was the home of the Constance 
family, after whom Constance’s Warehouse was named. In fact, the ware- 
house had doubtless begun its history about 1712 as a “rolling house” for 
tobacco, and in 1730 became a full-fledged tobacco warehouse, which was 
also used to store grain and salt. The considerable business drawn to the site 
by the presence of the warehouse was mainly responsible, in actuality, for 
the decision to establish the town of Suffolk at this point. To the east of the 
Constance place was the home of the Allens, north of which was the Bernard 
home. A family named Pugh lived at Jericho Run. To the southeast lived 
the Riddicks. To the south was Culloden’s farm. Westward lived the Meads, 
and nearby the Marches and the Jordans. 

The first houses here were of modest proportions. Many of them were 
built of rough stone rather than bricks, which were scarce. The ancient stone 
underpinnings of some of these houses are still to be seen in the older part 
of the town, though they are gradually vanishing. The Constance cellar, for 
instance, was of stone. Some of the rude chimneys were even made of wood, 
but the building of this type of chimney was forbidden by law in 1745 after 
several dangerous fires, and five years later even the old ones were torn down 
by the owner or the sheriff. 

To accommodate business in the area, a ferry was established over the 
Nansemond River in 1744. It ran from the foot of what is now Main Street 
to Jordan’s Point. The Parish Church was built in 1753 at a cost of £595. 
Two years later, in 1755, the Court House and County Clerk’s Office were 
built. 

The trade that soon centered in Suffolk was sizeable. Tobacco from 
southern Nansemond County and products from as far south as eastern 
North Carolina were brought up to Suffolk for entry into world commerce. 
Ships were then being built which were large enough to take on 300 hogs- 
heads of tobacco. Every product that sought a market anywhere but locally 
had to pass through Suffolk for shipment. It was Nansemond’s port. A con- 
siderable portion of this commerce was supplied from the Dismal Swamp, 
which economically could be said to have flourished at that time more than 
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any period before or since, largely as a result of George Washington's 
continuing interest in its possibilities.* Washington himself visited the new 
town of Suffolk many times when it was new, planning from here the attacks 
which he was about to make upon the Great Dismal. 

The peanut was then a table luxury for local consumption, prized by 
Nansemond farmers for the Christmas season. For the most part the nut 
was planted on a small scale, usually in the gardens around the houses. For 
a particular social occasion the hostess could replace the nuts that were at 
one time expensive imports with those which she could pick in her own 
garden or yard. The advent of the peanut to Virginia seems shrouded in 
mystery, but the general conclusion is that it was brought to America from 
Africa. One authority has claimed that it was of Egyptian origin, and that 
both the peanut and the potato were cultivated in ancient Egypt from the 
period of the building of the Pyramids. The probability seems to be that 
slaves and slave traders brought the nut to America, the traders using it to 
feed the slaves on the long crossings aboard ship. The American soil and 
climate proved suitable for the new nut’s cultivation, and by the later 
eighteenth century peanuts were widely raised for home consumption, though 
they did not become an important item of commerce until after 1860. 

Meanwhile, as peanuts and produce were becoming ever more important 
to Suffolk’s economy, the new town was heading for a major setback with 
the oncoming of the American Revolution. The English Parliament was 
growing more and more antagonistic to the colonies, of which Virginia was 
the most representative and therefore most symbolic. Laws passed included 
the notorious Stamp Act, which gave rise to great unrest in this Colony. In 
1770 the merchants of Nansemond and Suffolk attended a meeting of busi- 
nessmen of the colony in Williamsburg, where those present surveyed the 
situation confronting the country and did their best to lay plans for the 
future. 

The clear view which this and subsequent meetings achieved did not, 
however, seem to alter the course of impending events. Antagonism led to 
greater antagonism and eventually to war. It was but a few short years until 
the colonies were united in a war to the finish against the Mother Country. 
Nansemond County duly appointed a Committee of Safety, which held its 
first meeting on July 11, 1774. Passing a long list of resolutions, the com- 
mittee held its next meeting on March 24, 1775, when the major items of 
business were the case of the Rev. John Agnew, whose preaching had caused 
offense at the Glebe Church, and that of John Thompson, North Carolina 
merchant. The third meeting of the Committee of Safety was held August 18, 
1775, when the cases of two Suffolk merchants, Messrs. Donaldson and 
Hamilton, were discussed. These two merchants had shipped goods which 
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had been captured and taken to Boston, and the committee’s decision ex- 
onerated them. Still another meeting of the Nansemond County Committee 
of Safety is on record—that which took place at the house of John Aspray 
in Suffolk on November 22, 1775, with Willis Riddick as chairman and 
eleven members participating. Lemuel Godwin was clerk of the meeting. 
The case of Betsy Hunter, brought up at that meeting of the Committee, 
concerned her writing letters to her mother and brother in Norfolk, in which 
she told of troop movements in the county. The Committee of Safety de- 
termined that the case should be at once advertised in the public prints, with 
the recommendation that she, as well as Mary and Martha Wilkinson, who 
knew about the letters, be looked upon as enemies of America. 

Militia from this area was represented at the battle of Great Bridge, and 
when Norfolk was burned by the English, the people of Nansemond and 
Suffolk opened their doors to shelter and feed the destitute refugees. In the 
course of the Revolution, Suffolk became an army depot. Large quantities of 
provisions were stored here, and a detachment of American troops were 
stationed in the town to guard the stores. Shipyards began to construct vessels 
in the Suffolk area, and the Cowpers built two ships, the Dolphin and the 
Marquis Lafayette, both of which did valiant service for the state. Milner’s 
was also a depot and a trade center, while South Quay became a port of 
entry and a receiving point for goods from foreign ports. In fact, the fitting 
out of privateer vessels and the arming of them for their voyages against 
the English became a source of great dissatisfaction to the mother country, 
which determined to get rid of them. 

Suffolk’s position during the War of the Revolution was a truly re- 
markable one in view of the tremendous stores of materials which were 
kept here for the Army and Navy of this region. In May, 1779, as much as 
8,000 barrels of tar, pitch and turpentine and great quantities of rum and 
brandy were on hand here, and there were also in storage at Suffolk 9,000 
barrels of salt pork and extensive food and military supplies. The Act of 1779 
provided a road between the wharves of Suffolk and Milner’s, in Nansemond, 
to Hicksford (now Emporia), so that the provisions might be brought there. 
Also, the old South Quay Road to Suffolk had been straightened and im- 
proved. 

Suffolk remained a colonial stronghold of commerce until late in the 
war. The English seemed unable to advance upon it, and after they success- 
fully blockaded the Chesapeake Bay the only direct foreign trade from 
Virginia to the outside world had to pass through Albemarle Sound and its 
tributaries. The products which went by this route, whether they were peace- 
time materials or articles of war, came up the Nansemond River to South 
Quay, which served as a center for this war-time trade. From this center the 
supplies were brought by wagon train to Suffolk. 
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After trying many other experiments of war, Sir Henry Clinton decided 
in 1779 to attack Virginia directly. His powerful English fleet dropped 
anchor at Hampton Roads, where a force landed under General Matthews. 
Portsmouth was occupied at that time by the enemy, who were enraged and 
committed extensive devastations. Suffolk was obviously in extreme danger. 
A call to arms was sent out, in response to which 200 men came to the 
defense, all poorly armed. Few had muskets; fewer still, ammunition. What 
they had, they obtained from Captain Bright, who commanded the letter- 
of-marque brig Mars, lying in the river. He supplied also two cannon, which 
were mounted on cartwheels. 

This company, under Captain Willis Riddick,* marched eighteen miles 
and camped on May 11 in the field in front of Captain James Murdagh’s 
house. Three men were sent ahead—Josiah Riddick, Thomas Granbury, and 
Thomas Brittle—to get information on the British advance. Running afoul of 
the enemy, they were captured below Hall’s Mill, in Norfolk County, and 
were carried off to New York and kept as prisoners for one and one-half 
years. Two officers, Captains King and Davis, went for the night to a tavern 
about a mile from camp at about the time when this capture of the three 
Virginians was taking place, whereupon further misfortune followed their 
venture. Davis was killed, and King narrowly escaped to come back to inform 
his comrades of what had happened. Colonel Willis Riddick had retired to 
his own house, with the result that Colonel Edward Riddick took charge and 
ordered a retreat to Suffolk. 

Four miles below this town, two men sent out to obtain information were 
able to locate the English, whom they reported to be 600 strong. Next morn- 
ing only 100 local men answered the call to arms, with the result that 
thenceforth it was a question of every man for himself. Resistance seemed 
useless. Some of those who tried to put up some faint opposition made the 
mistake of delaying action in order to retrieve property which they con- 
sidered valuable, with the disastrous result that they also were captured. 

Most of the 100 men escaped, but nothing seemed able to prevent the 
coming of the royal troops to set fire to Suffolk’s buildings on May 13, 1779. 
The conflagration spread, sweeping over the Court House, the Clerk’s Office 
and street after street of houses and buildings, only the colonial church being 
spared. All county records went up in smoke—a cause of great difficulty to 
this day in putting together a completely satisfactory early history of the 
Nansemond area. 

Houses destroyed included that of Colonel Wilson Riddick, who had been 
packing pork for the Army. Government stores were captured, and on the 
wharves the heads of barrels were knocked in and their contents of tar, 
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pitch, turpentine and rum were dumped into the Nansemond River and set 
afire. The winds even blew this fire across the river, where it ignited dry 
twigs and bushes in the marsh area and spread many miles through the 
swampland. General Tarleton returned during that difficult period from an 
effort to capture the Legislature, and he also joined the English troops at 
Suffolk. 

Before the close of the war, English soldiers had been sent to burn 
Milner’s Town and South Quay. One consignment of Swedish cannon brought 
from France was unloaded by Captain Boritz, of the brig Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, at South Quay and carried overland and used by the American Army. 
To the north of Scott’s old field near Lake Prince, however, a battle between 
the Virginia militia and the English resulted in the retirement of the English 
over the creek at Milner’s Town. From 1780 onward, until the end of 
hostilities, English troops occupied Suffolk to all practical purposes and the 
community continued to be visited by the English military forces until the 
surrender at Yorktown. 

In 1781 Benedict Arnold crossed the county on his way to Richmond and 
Portsmouth. Later, Lord Cornwallis, with his army, also passed through the 
region on his way to Portsmouth. Both men crossed the river at Sleepy Hole 
Ferry in 1781. This river and its tributaries were used to hide the Virginia 
naval vessels, which were sunk whenever they appeared to be in danger of 
capture or attack by the enemy. In 1781 General Saunders brought more 
reinforcements from Portsmouth. He crossed the river at Sleepy Hole, carry- 
ing off horses and property, and returned by way of Suffolk. Lord Cornwallis, 
crossing the James River from Williamsburg, then marched through Nanse- 
mond County, crossing the river at Sleepy Hole Ferry. An ironic element in 
the presence of the Queen’s Rangers at Suffolk was the fact that Parson 
Agnew,* of inglorious fame, was present as chaplain of this group, of which 
his own son, Stair Agnew, was captain. With these numerous developments 
—dismal from the point of view of the defenders of Virginia—the court had 
to be moved away from Suffolk for the duration of the war, and indications 
are that sessions were held during that time at Chuckatuck. 

When the siege of Yorktown started, several of these vessels were brought 
up from beneath the surface and recalled to service, being used to supply the 
American troops with provisions. Colonel Josiah Parker, of Smithfield, was 
in command of the militia in the lower counties during the last period of 
the war. When the entrapment of the British occurred at Yorktown, the 
militia of this section was called into service; and when that campaign had 
ended, they were so confident that victory had been won that they cheerfully 
returned to peacetime activities. 

After the war, it took several years to rebuild Suffolk. Relatively speak- 
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ing, recovery was rapid. In 1784 new town trustees were named, and Suffolk 
became at that time a port of entry for American-built vessels, with a sur- 
veyor in charge. 

About 1794 the building of the Jericho Canal opened the way to further 
trade and development, and the commerce passing through this canal* re- 
mained for more than a generation one of the leading sources of revenue for 
Suffolk and Nansemond County citizens. 

In the old days, unhappily now almost beyond memory, one of the leading 
industries was the production of ice. In 1800 an ice company was started in 
Suffolk, which put up ice in winter, storing it for summer use. As an in- 
dication of the extent of the effort, this company actually tried to introduce 
ice into the West Indies, arranging for long shipments to the distant islands. 

In 1808 the town of Suffolk was newly incorporated and a new board 
’ of trustees was appointed. 

Further hardships of war came when, in 1812, it was feared that the 
English again would attack the area. This time Suffolk was more fortunate, 
however, receiving only one considerable scare when a large fleet of oyster 
boats sailed up the river and was mistaken for an enemy fleet. Around that 
time the militia was stationed at Craney Island. 

With two wars against the English in the background, further progressive 
development took place in Suffolk with the erection in 1815 of a new Clerk’s 
Office. By 1820 Suffolk’s population rose to about 1,000, most of the business 
being carried on at that period in that part of the town nearest the wharves. 
Most commerce was in tar, staves, shingles, pork, beef, black-eyed peas, with 
some flour and tobacco, for which products the local people purchased sugar, 
coffee, molasses, gunpowder, flints, hoes, axes, jugs, iron pots, grindstones 
and rum. 

On February 26, 1825, General Lafayette visited the town and was 
officially received with considerable ceremony, although he only spent the 
night. 

rn the Southampton insurrection of 1831, the Town of Suffolk experi- 
enced considerable disturbance. By 1833 Suffolk had 300 houses, twenty 
general stores, four churches, five grammar schools, two lawyers and two 
doctors. 

All was not destined to proceed peacefully and well, however, for in 
1837 Suffolk was visited by another destructive fire. The entire town was 
practically wiped out on that occasion, and afterward its main center of 
activity was established nearer to its present central area, while the older 
portion became largely residential. In 1835 Suffolk had a population of 
approximately 1,200 people. In 1849 the town’s first newspaper was started. 
This paper was the Suffolk Intelligencer. Its founder was John R. Kilby. A 
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year later another newspaper, the Southron, was established by D. J. Goodwin. 
In 1852 two other papers came into existence—the Nansemond Inquirer and 
the District Republican. The Rev. W. B. Wellons bought the Christian Sun 
in 1855 and moved it to Suffolk. 

In those days the appearance of things was naturally vastly different 
from that of the present day. No one now alive remembers the old slave 
market, which stood in 1858 where the store of R. W. Baker & Co. was 
later established. That was the year in which a mayor and a Council were 
elected and the Suffolk Savings Bank was established. In 1859 the first bank 
building in the town was constructed on Main Street at the head of Bank 
Street, and in that year the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad was also 
completed. 

From the earliest days of Suffolk, as in the other parts of Nansemond 
County and the Colony, the Church of England was the Established Church 
prior to the War of the American Revolution. The religious life was centered 
around the church in a way which it is probably hard for modern citizens of 
Virginia, even ardent churchgoers, to appreciate. The clergy occupied a 
position of great importance, and the church ruled over spiritual affairs to 
as great a degree as the state ruled over peoples’ public and political lives. 

Church life also underwent important changes. The church actually gov- 
erned people’s lives in that whole area in which it was conceived of as having 
authority. In fact, it was financially supported in a way similar to any in- 
stitution of government, namely, by taxes or tithes paid by the people. Every 
citizen was a member of the Church body, just as he was a member of the 
State. The clergy were inducted into office by the Governors, and the authority 
to present a clergyman was vested in a vestry of twelve men elected by the 
people. The vestrymen were generally the most respected members of the 
community, and their duties were ecclesiastical, including the care of the 
poor of their parishes and the holding of all trust funds for such purposes. 
There was a fixed rate of taxation called a tithe, and the vestry were re- 
sponsible for receiving all tithes. The people of Virginia, like those of Eng- 
land, from which they came, were identified with the Church as with the 
State. They were, in fact the Church; and they were the State. The parson 
was also conceived of as being theirs, and his duties were thoroughly defined, 
as was his authority. Every male over the age of 16 years was tithable. The 
taxation rate for tithes in the period between 1750 and 1785 varied between 
28 and 60 pounds of tobacco per poll, a sum which in Nansemond County 
was not too great, because Nansemond tobacco brought only 144 to 2¢ per 
pound. It is therefore unlikely that the tithe could ever have been very 
onerous to the people of Suffolk or Nansemond County. The fact that the 
tithe was stated officially in terms of pounds of tobacco is interesting, because 
tobacco was the common currency in those days. The minister’s salary was 
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16,000 pounds of tobacco a year, and the clerk of the Chapel received 1,000 
pounds. At one period, during a long vacancy in the ministry, the salary of 
the clerk was raised from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of tobacco. 

In 1744 there were 1,139 tithables in Upper Parish, as explained in 
Chapter XXII on Nansemond County. The county was divided into two 
parishes, the Upper and the Lower, each of which represented a geographical 
portion. The first church in Upper Parish was Old Brick Church, which was 
later abandoned as unsafe. The actual site of that early church is still not 
clear. But after the founding of Suffolk Town in 1742, the Town Church 
(built in 1753) became the Parish Church. There were also several chapels 
with organized congregations, which were served by the same minister. These 
chapels were situated at Somerton, Cypress, Holy Neck and Nottoway. When 
the boundary-line between Nansemond and Southampton counties was changed 
in 1785, Nottoway was made a part of Southampton. . 

The manner of caring for the poor under the auspices of the Church 
was also of a very special character. In 1755 the Virginia Assembly passed 
a law that every person receiving aid from the Parish should wear on the 
shoulder of his right sleeve, in open and visible manner, a badge with the 
name of his parish cut into the cloth either in blue, red or green. Any one 
neglecting to wear this badge of poverty, or refusing to do so, would have 
his allowance withdrawn or, according to the law, be whipped, not to exceed 
five lashes for each offense. In most parishes the law became very quickly a 
dead letter, but for some reason it was enforced in Suffolk Parish, at least 
to the extent that the appropriate badges were provided and people were 
made to wear these badges if they were to collect the amounts provided 
for them as needy members of the community. Although 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco per year may sound like a great quantity of that well-known weed, 
the salaries of the clergy were actually very low, with the result that fre- 
quently the talent attracted into the church was by no means of the best. 

One incident of politico-religious history stands out in the entire Tide- 
water area. This is the story of Parson John Agnew, a notable supporter of 
the English cause, although for a long period he did not dare come out 
openly and declare himself as such to his parishioners or to the public. But 
as the Revolutionary War was fast approaching, his tactics became ever 
bolder and more pronounced. In the spring of 1775 Parson Agnew was sud- 
denly observed to be much more busily engaged in the interests of his 
parishioners than had usually been the case, and before one particular Sunday 
service he visited unusually large numbers of members of the congregation 
freely, urging their attendance at church on the following Sunday. 

When that Sunday came, every seat in the church was filled with women, 
and 500 men stood outside the church, leaning at the windows and listening, 
unable to gain admittance to the crowded church. The services began with 
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the reading by Parson Agnew of a special prayer for the English King. 
Virginians were not fanatics, and there was no immediate disapproval or 
opposition. Then came the announcement of the text for his sermon: “Render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's.” 

In the sermon which followed, Parson Agnew decried and derided the 
heinous sin of disloyalty to government. One of the vestrymen, who was also 
a magistrate, William Cowper by name, at length left his pew, mounted the 
steps of the pulpit, and ordered Parson Agnew to come down. The parson 
replied, “I am doing my Master’s business.’” Cowper retorted, “Which 
Master? Your Master in Heaven or your master over the seas?! You must 
leave this church or I will use force.” 

At this juncture Parson Agnew retired as gracefully as possible. 

“I will never be the cause of breeding riot in my Master’s House,” he 
said. 

The crowd in the church thereupon formed an aisle to permit the parson 
to make his exit, after which those hundreds of Suffolk people quietly dis- 
persed and went to their homes. Agnew never returned to the church. 

This episode caused wide consternation and talk throughout Nansemond 
County, as well as in Suffolk, and wherever Parson Agnew appeared there- 
after he continued his activity against disloyalty though he was repeatedly 
warned by the Committee of Safety of Nansemond County, (such a com- 
mittee was formed here as in other Virginia counties) to desist from his 
attitude in favor of the English. At length the Committee sent to the Virginia 
Gazette a report of its point of view, relaying its judgments through its 
secretary, John Gregorie. In its issue of April 8, 1775, the Virginia Gazette 
published what it titled “Charges against Parson Agnew.” Agnew left the 
county in that year, after being sentenced by the Court of Commissioners, 
whereupon he became the chaplain of the Queen’s Rangers, a British Troop. 
During the time when Suffolk was to all intents and purposes occupied by 
the English, Parson Agnew was present as chaplain of the Queen’s Rangers 
with his son, Stair Agnew, who was captain of the troop. They continued 
their activities throughout the Revolution, until finally both were taken 
prisoners and carried off to France. 

Through that whole period another phase of Suffolk’s church life was 
taking a definite form. Between 1770 and 1785 a religious revolution was 
closely paralleling the political one. At that time distinctly new religious 
influences were affecting Suffolk and the surrounding region, with far- 
reaching results. The Methodist itinerant preachers, known as circuit riders, 
who had begun visiting the county at an early period, were holding services 
in the abandoned colonial churches, as well as in the private homes wherever 
opportunity offered. At about this same period the Baptist preachers, under 
the leadership of Rev. Edward Mintz, began to visit the upper part of 
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Nansemond County and to hold meetings also in private homes and even 
open-air groves. The Western Branch Baptist Church had come into being 
as early as 1779. The Baptists aroused great opposition in some circles, and 
an enthusiastic response in others. On one occasion some of the ministers 
and missionaries of this sect were ducked in the river until they were almost 
drowned. Their ardor was in no way restrained by such opposition, but 
rather seemed to be the more greatly stimulated. 

Men like Thomas Jefferson looked with at least an open mind upon the 
new movements that were taking shape, and Jefferson himself found many 
friends in this area for the Bill of Religious Freedom which he introduced 
in the Assembly. In addition, many petitions supported the new movements, 
which brought to Suffolk and Nansemond County such noted pioneers as the 
Rev. Francis Asbury, who afterward became a Methodist Bishop. Another 
religious leader of the period was the Rev. James O'Kelly, organizer of the 
Christian Church, who came here soon after the Methodists and Baptists. 

The Quakers were also widely influential in this entire region from a 
very early stage. The Society of Friends, as they were formally named, had 
been founded in 1648 by George Fox. As early as 1656 members of the group 
had arrived in Boston, from which they had been sent almost immediately 
back to England as a result of stringent laws passed in Massachusetts to ban 
them. Despite accumulating enmity, they kept coming anew and in ever 
greater numbers. Virginia also tried to keep them out, but the Quakers 
seemed only to thrive on fanaticism and martyrdom. When they felt so 
inspired, they readily mocked existing institutions and colonial rulers and 
on occasion interrupted public worship and refused to obey the law. By 1660 
Virginia had very stringent laws against the Quakers, including fines for the 
captains of vessels taking the responsibility of bringing them into the colony. 
All Quakers who were apprehended were held until they promised to leave 
America, and they were punished if they dared to return. If they came a 
third time, they were treated as felons. Even if they were convicted, however, 
provision existed that, once they gave assurance they would not meet in 
unlawful assemblies, “then and from thenceforth such persons shall be 
discharged from all penalties.” 

Virginia made a point of not interfering with individual religious free- 
dom unless an individual concerned had gone to the length of joining with 
others to oppose the established laws. Even when a member of the House 
of Burgesses was accused of being a Quaker, he was not expelled until he 
had actually refused to take oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

As the number of Quakers in Virginia steadily grew, George Fox himself 
came to this region for a visit in 1672. From 1636 onward this portion of 
Tidewater Virginia had welcomed the Puritan preachers from the North, 
and Fox found a similar welcome when he came to this area. He held several 
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meetings, which sometimes attracted the attendance of officers, magistrates 
and leading citizens. Some of Nansemond’s outstanding residents today are 
descendants of these early converts to the Society of Friends. Even Richard 
Bennett fell under the spell of Fox, whose travelling companion, George 
Edmondson, wrote of Bennett’s interest in the new sect. 

With all these “dissenting” religions coming into a position in which they 
vied openly with the established Church of England, the free-thinking ten- 
dencies of the citizenry of Suffolk were early developed and in some cases 
far advanced. The linkage between the religious revolution and the political- 
economic revolution was clear. The end of the Revolutionary War brought 
the decline of the Established Church. Some of its ministers were loyal to the 
British throughout the war—which did not place them in a favorable position 
to resume their employment. Others of them were forced into secular work 
to survive at all through the difficult period of war. Still others left the 
church to enter the Colonial Army and carry forward a battle in which they 
very ardently believed. Of ninety ministers of the Established Church, only 
a few more than twenty still had parishes when the Revolution was ended. 
The church suffered from the common hatred of England and all things 
English, and the vestries of the parishes, once loved and respected in their 
communities, became as disliked as they had formerly been liked. 

Many counties entirely dropped the Established Church, although in Suf- 
folk it was continued. The Suffolk Church building had been damaged during 
the British occupation and the effort to raise funds by subscription to rebuild 
it failed in 1791. Some years later, after the second war against the English, 
the old church was razed to the ground in 1820 and even the bricks were 
sold. The old Bennett’s Creek Church, which was in a dilapidated condition 
in 1812, was later remodelled and repaired, so that it was back in functioning 
condition by 1854. The chapels in the Upper Parish passed entirely out of the 
Church’s hands after the Revolution, and without a minister to look after 
the needs of these churches the people offered the church buildings to the 
visiting Methodist preachers and other missionaries of more revolutionary 
schools of religious thought. 

Cypress Chapel became Methodist. Sometimes revolution followed revolu- 
tion in religious thinking and adjustments, as was the case with the with- 
drawal of a group of ministers from the Methodist Church to organize what 
"they called the Republican Methodists, who became the foundation of the 
Christian Church in 1801. A similar development took place at Holy Neck 
Chapel. In 1800 a meeting-house was built by popular subscription in Suffolk, 
which was free to those of all the varying religious persuasions—Baptists, 
Methodist, Episcopalians and others. 

The glebe lands were sold by legislative act and the proceeds were 
turned over to the Overseers of the Poor. The glebe in Upper Parish was 
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disposed of as the act required. In Suffolk, however, this act freeing the 
glebe lands from church control ran into considerable opposition. Parson 
Jacob Keeling fought the case of Suffolk Parish in court, proving that his 
parish’s glebe lands had been a private gift, and by so contending he won 
his fight. As a result the valuable Glebe Farm of Suffolk Parish Church is 
still held by the trustees of the Episcopal Church in this region. 

From the earliest time, education was carried out mainly as a personal 
responsibility of the families of Suffolk and this region of Virginia—and 
not always with the best results. Books were naturally scarce and hard to 
obtain, and if obtained were high-priced. Great quantities of work had to be 
done to achieve the building of the community. And there were times when 
communications with the outside world were particularly poor, notably when 
roads were impassable as a result of mud and bad weather. Mail facilities 
were also bad, and travel was restricted. Accordingly, education received 
slight attention. It was therefore a great boon to the region when John 
Yeates bequeathed in 1731 an amount necessary for the maintenance of two 
free schools in his portion of the parish. Aside from such acts of loyal, public- 
spirited citizens, schools were few and teachers underpaid and inadequately 
equipped for the work to which they had been assigned. 

Whatever difficulties presented themselves as obstacles to formal educa- 
tion, however, there is no question that these early Tidewater Virginians 
were well schooled in the practical affairs of life—the business of earning 
a living with their minds and hands in face of the most severe difficulties, the 
building of new communities in which they could live together under con- 
ditions more agreeable to them than had been the case on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the continuing struggle of defense against a mounting series 
of abuses from the English Government overseas. When the Revolutionary 
War finally brought to an end their grievances against the English, these 
men were able for the first time to cope with some of the more vexing prob- 
lems that faced them in every-day community life. 

After a constant effort to rebuild Suffolk through the forepart of the 
nineteenth century, it became increasingly clear that another war was threaten- 
ing—one very distasteful, indeed, to those who seriously understood the 
circumstances, and one which was to cause considerable havoc to the new 
North American nation. 

As the War between the States came ever closer, Suffolk once more 
became a training camp for troops, not only from Nansemond County and 
nearby North Carolina, but from as far distant places as South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the war actually started, Norfolk was abandoned very early. 
At its evacuation on May 10, 1862, most Suffolk people expected a hot 
pursuit of the Northern victories to extend inland to this town and to 
Nansemond County. Consequently Confederate troops took full charge of 
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the community, but were unable to prevent Colonel Dodge’s New York 
Cavalry from riding into Suffolk and taking possession on May 12, 1862. 
The Confederates at that time withdrew to the far side of the Blackwater 
River, as Federal troops arrived in force. General Peck took command in 
September, and preparations were made from that time onward for battle, 
with ten miles of batteries turning the whole area into an armed camp. 

On November 14, 1862, there was a skirmish between 300 Confederates 
and the New York Mounted Rifles, after which the Confederate troops, under 
Colonel Claiborne, retired beyond the Blackwater River. In the spring of 
1863, General Longstreet, commanding forces at Petersburg, crossed the 
Blackwater to obtain provisions from Nansemond County, Isle of Wight 
County and nearby areas of North Carolina. It was also their intention to 
make a definite demonstration against Suffolk, preventing the forces there 
from joining up with General Hooker’s Army, which at that time General 
Robert E. Lee was endeavoring to draw into battle. 

On April 11, 1863, Longstreet advanced on Suffolk. There was a skirmish 
on South Quay Road, as a result of which the Federal pickets were driven 
back. On the following day there were skirmishes on the Edenton, Providence 
Church and Somerton roads. The Confederate Forces at that time pushed on 
to the north bank of the Nansemond River, planting their battery near the 
Norfleet house, a few miles below the town of Suffolk. There they were 
able to open fire on the gunboats in the river, and so succeeded in disabling 
the Monmouth, the Washington and the West End, all three of which vessels 
drifted on the flats for a time but were finally towed off by the Stepping 
Stones and fell limping down the river. 

Another Confederate Battery established a position at the mouth of the 
Western Branch. On April 19 Lieutenant Lamson, of the Federal forces, 
took Huger’s battery, at Hill’s Point, by surprise. A storming party of 500 
attacked the fort from the rear, and because no one had expected this type 
of attack, the Confederate Army in the neighborhood, under the command 
of General French, had failed to establish an adequate picket line. Captain 
Stribling, in command of Huger’s Battery, was completely ignorant of what 
was happening until it was too late for action, the Union troops being too 
close at hand to permit of adequate resistance. Besides, the guns were all 
facing the river, and could not quickly or easily be turned to face where 
they were needed. The result was that the battery was captured and 125 men 
were taken prisoner. 

On April 23 a further skirmish took place at Chuckatuck. It was followed 
on April 24 by two attacks by Federal troops on the Confederate picket lines 
south of Suffolk. There were several sallies of brisk fighting on that occasion, 
but few casualties. On May 3 Longstreet began to withdraw beyond the 
Blackwater to his old lines, and the siege of Suffolk was ended. Skirmishing 
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took place on that day near Hill’s Point, Reid’s Ferry and Chuckatuck. The 
activity was actually very limited, however, and affairs seemed to be definitely 
quieting down. 

Longstreet tried to get the Confederates to send the gunboat Richmond 
down the James River to the Nansemond River, but obstructions in the river 
prevented. Longstreet wrote to Lee that he could take the works at Suffolk 
by an out-and-out assault, but that such an attack would cost 3,000 men. The 
project was abandoned, because it was not considered to be worth the 
sacrifice involved. “If you were to capture Suffolk,” General Lee wrote in 
that connection, “I could not spare men to garrison it.” 

During the nearly three years of Federal occupation of Suffolk, the gov- 
ernment of the county was suspended. Court sessions had to take place 
elsewhere, as, for instance, on February 8, 1864, at South Quay Church. 
In August, 1865, sessions were again held at the Court House in Suffolk, 
although Peter Prentis, the county clerk, was arrested by Federal forces and 
imprisoned at Point Lookout. During the war, the county records were taken 
to Norfolk, where they were kept in the Customs House. They were not 
destroyed, however, but were returned to Suffolk at the close of the war. 

What war had left unmolested, an irony of peacetime was destined to 
destroy. It was the night of February 7, 1866, that the clerk’s office in 
Suffolk caught fire and was totally wiped out. All the records kept safe 
throughout the War between the States were thus lost for the third time 
in the county’s history very soon after the restoration of peace.* Thus 
Suffolk, exhausted by support of large numbers of occupying troops during 
the war, had to begin life over again, as the record itself had to start anew 
with new County Court House files covering the history and accomplishments 
of this region. 

From a community which housed 60,000 Federal troops during the 
Union occupation, Suffolk dwindled in size until there were only 300 people 
in the entire town. With the end of the war, rebuilding started once again 
in this stricken community. In 1869 the Farmers’ Bank of Nansemond gave 
the community an important financial basis, mainly through the work and 
influence of Dr. William B. Wellons and his friends. The new bank experi- 
enced a rapid growth under the management of Colonel John R. Copeland 
and William H. Jones, Jr. 

In 1871 the public school system began. Suffolk’s School Board was 
composed of John R. Kilby, E. B. Britt and William D. McClenny, with 
R. L. Brewer, Sr. as superintendent of both county and town schools. The 
schools were operated for three months of the year, and were attended by 
186 white and 141 colored children of school age in the town. The school 


* One local tradition has it that the fire was of incendiary origin, resulting from a dispute over 
an estate and the desire of parties concerned to destroy the records relating to it (Editor's Note). 
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program had been sufficiently successful by 1874 for the public schools to be 
able to run four months instead of three. 

In 1872 a new town charter was granted, providing for town offices, 
including a sergeant, a clerk, an assessor, a treasurer, an overseer of the poor 
and a street commissioner. In 1873 the Suffolk Herald was established. The 
Commercial Bank opened its doors and a tannery was constructed on Spring 
Street. 





SUFFOLK—EARLY DAY STREET SCENE 


In 1879 the limits of the Town of Suffolk were enlarged. The first Town 
Hall and Market House was built at Main and Market streets in that year, 
and in 1881 the Suffolk Cotton Mills came into being and the Seaboard Air 
Line Depot was erected. It was about 1885 that Lake Kilby was purchased 
to supply water for Portsmouth, Berkley and Suffolk. In June of that year 
another destructive fire came to the town, destroying Suffolk’s entire business 
district. In the rebuilding that followed, the Baker Building was put up. 
In the same year a steamship line to Norfolk was established. In 1886 Suf- 
folk was definitely a lumber center, with about $1,000,000 invested in this 
industry by local citizens. Still another fire came to Suffolk in August, 1888, 
once more practically wiping out the business district. 

Never did these disasters seem to prevent the community from re- 
establishing itself, and usually it was the case that each new Suffolk, rising 
from the ashes of disaster, was greater than the one that preceded it. In the 
year following the fire of 1888, the First National Bank was opened for 
business and the Law Building was erected. In 1890 the first electric light 
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plant was established, and in 1891 street car tracks were laid. Thus the basis 
was established for the creation of modern Suffolk. By 1895 the first telephone 
exchange was opened here, and at about the same time the Weekly Observer 
was established as a community newspaper. In 1890 there were 697 children 
of school age in the town. In 1894 a new County Clerk’s Office was built. 
The Bank of Suffolk was organized in 1899. 

By the turn of the century Suffolk had definitely taken on new life, and 
was on its way to becoming thoroughly modern. Since that time new factories 
have come into existence and old ones have increased their capacity, with 
the result that Suffolk is now the largest peanut market in the world, and 
the products of its factories and shops are sent to all parts of this country 
and to many nations beyond the seas. 

Since 1910 Suffolk has been a city. It was on October 1 of that year that 
this changeover in municipal government took place. Since that time Suffolk 
has had its own city officers and courts, and has been completely separated 
politically from the rest of Nansemond County, although naturally the same 
friendly relations exist now between city and county as has always been the 
case in the past. 

In 1911, the erection of a new United States Post Office Building was 
initiated. Two new banks, the American Bank and Trust Company and the 
Phoenix Bank of Nansemond, an institution for colored people, have been 
established. 

The Suffolk News Herald was established as a daily paper at about that 
time, and school facilities were greatly improved by the construction of five 
large buildings. Three impressive white bank buildings were erected in the 
business district, and the large Planters Nut and Chocolate Company became 
one of the outstanding industries in the entire state. Planters Peanuts are 
known far and wide, and not only have a world-wide market, but bring a 
knowledge of Suffolk and Virginia to people in all parts of the United States 
and elsewhere throughout the world. Other developments of the early years 
of this century included the enlargement and improvement of the Suffolk 
Fire Department, the grading and paving of streets, the rebuilding of many 
churches in the area and the modernizing of these and other cultural in- 
stitutions. The water system was also improved, and Suffolk’s lighting facil- 
ities early became outstanding in the state. A new gas supply system was 
established early in the century to provide Suffolk homes and businesses with 
light and heat. 

Throughout the era of modern Suffolk, many large new homes have 
arisen, and new residential districts have been developed and business areas 
created. The sewer system has been enlarged and improved. 

Modern Suffolk was destined not to advance in uninterrupted peace, for 
like other communities throughout America, it was affected by the three more 
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recent wars—the Spanish-American War, which began with the blowing up 
of the United States Battleship Mane in Havana Harbor on February 15, 
1898, and the two World Wars, which have interrupted and changed the 
entire social life of the twentieth century. In the Spanish-American conflict, 
Suffolk and Nansemond County provided two companies of volunteer soldiers, 
who spent nearly a year of service in the United States and Cuba. 





(Courtesy Norfolk Chamber of Commerce) 
SUFFOLK—LOUISE OBICI MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Less than two decades were destined to pass before World War I began, 
and on April 6, 1917, involved the United States, which declared war on 
that date against the Imperial German Government. War preparations in- 
volved the strengthening of a local military company in Suffolk, which was 
ordered to recruit up to war strength, first serving at the local armory, then 
proceeding to camp. On June 5, all men between 21 and 31 years of age 
in this community were required to register for the National Army, and the 
Nansemond Draft Board registered 2,151 men. Soon these men were ex- 
amined and sent to camp—at first only a few at a time, beginning September 5, 
1917. As time went on, however, the contingents grew larger until there was 
hardly a week in which some men from Suffolk were not called into service. 
This situation continued until the signing of the armistice and the close of 
fighting on November 11, 1918. 

The Nansemond Draft Board’s report showed that 1,119 men had been 
sent into service in World War I from this community; but this number did 
not include many who volunteered for service and who did not come under 
the Draft Board’s jurisdiction. Suffolk also organized a Home Guard service, 
to which everyone available rallied. The role of women in modern warfare 
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came into its own at that time, and as concrete results important Red Cross 
work and other war activities were handled effectively by citizens of both 
sexes and in all walks of life, and Suffolk went over the top in the sale of 
Liberty Bonds in every bond campaign. Nine men from Suffolk and Nanse- 
mond were cited for bravery, while forty-one made the supreme sacrifice— 
thirty-one white men and ten colored. Many others were wounded. When 
the war was ended, the soldiers returned home to engage once more in civil 
life and help build up the county. 

Suffolk likewise rendered notable service in World War II, and many 
local sons entered the armed services in support of the country’s cause. Some 
never returned, having made the supreme sacrifice in the course of duty. 
These were: 


BAGGETT, Lee C., II, Sgt., M. Wife, Mrs. Gladys Duval Baggett 
BAGLEY, JOSEPH H., ist Lt., A. Mother, Mrs. Margaret W. Bagley 
BARNES, JOHN GoopE, S/Sgt., A. Mother, Mrs. Eleanor D. Wills 
BENTON, CLYDE EARL, BM2c, N. Mother, Mrs. Wallace Benton 
BENTON, Howarp W., Pfc., A. Wife, Mrs. Bernice L. Benton 
BLACKMAN, JAMES LEO, S, N. Wife, Mrs. James L. Blackman 
Boyce, EMMETT L., Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Maggie E. Boyce, R. F. D. 2 
(Also Nansemond County) 
BRINKLEY, WALLACE RAYMOND, Ens., N. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Brinkley, R. F. D. 2 
BRITTINGHAM, JOHN, Ens., N. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Brittingham 
(Also Lunenburg County) 
BRYANT, JUNIUS MANSFIELD, T/5, A. Father, John William Bryant 
(Also Nansemond County) 
CoHOON, GEORGE URQUHART, Cpl., A. Mother, Mrs. Sue Urquhart Cohoon 
Cross, ALPHONSO, T/5, A. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Cross, R. F. D. 2 
Duke, Mitts E., Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Dora L. Duke 
DUNN, WILLIS ALLEN, S/Sgt., A. Mother, Mrs. Wilkie Dunn 
GraDy, RoserT C., JRr., Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Verna J. Grady 
HARRELL, CLARENCE W., Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Ruth S. Harrell 
How Le, BAXTER McCLENDON, AMM3c, N. Wife, Mrs. Mary Oneida Outlaw 
Howle 
HUDSON, CHARLIE THOMAS, T/Sgt., A. Father, Henry Clay Hudson, Detroit, 
Michigan 
(Also Halifax County) 
JOHNSON, DONALD MI By, 1st Lt., M. Wife, Mrs. Harriett Eloise Brown 
Johnson 
(Also Isle of Wight County) 
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JOHNSON, OclE PoWELL, Sgt., A. Mother, Mrs. Bessie E. Powell Johnson, 
R. F. D. 3 
(Also Nansemond County) 
JOHNSON, ROBERT YATES, Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Bessie E. Powell Johnson, 
R. F. D. 3 
(Also Nansemond County) 
JoNnEs, FRANK W., JR., FO, A. Mother, Mrs. Naomi K. Jones 
KELLEHER, HAROLD J., Pvt., A. Wife, Mrs. Virginia L. Kelleher, R. F. D. 2 
(Also Nansemond County) 
LEWIN, CHARLES T., Pvt., A. Wife, Mrs. Ethel O. Lewin 
Lewis, WARDELL, Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Annie M. West Lewis, R. F. D. 4 
(Also Nansemond County) 
Lucas, Perry A., T/Sgt., A. Brother, Harry Lucas 
Mason, Linwoop, Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Amy Mason 
MATTHEWS, Epwarp E., Jr., Pfc., A. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Matthews 
MUSSELWHITE, ELtwoop F., AS, C. Father, Ashbern M. Musselwhite, R. F. 
D. 4 
(Also Nansemond County) 
PINKERTON, RAYMOND Everett, S3c, N. Wife, Mrs. Mortley Roberts Pinker- 
ton 
PoWELL, Otis Gorpon, Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Susie E. Taylor Powell, 
R. F. D. 3 
(Also Nansemond County) 
PrivoTT, GEORGE WILLIAM, Pfc., A. Wife, Mrs. Margaret L. Babb Privott, 
R. F. D. 1 
(Also Nansemond County) 
RoBERTS, RALPH C. Jr., Pvt., A. Mother, Mrs. Maurine E. Roberts 
SHILSKY, SAMUEL, Sgt., A. Mother, Mrs. Fischel Shilsky 
SOLOMON, WALTER D., Sgt. Mother, Mrs. W. B. Solomon 
TADLOCK, WILLIAM THOMAS, GM2c, N. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Perry Tadlock, R. F. D. 3 
(Also Nansemond County) 
TAYLOR, JOSEPH Epcar, JR., Pfc., A. Mother, Mrs. Bernice Worthan Taylor, 
R. F. D. 1 
(Also Nansemond County) 
Wacker, HENRY, 2nd Lt., A. Mother, Mrs. Bradsley Key Walker 
(Also Nansemond County) 
WALstroM, HaRoLp ALvIN, Acting Pay Clerk, N. Wife, Mrs. Margaret Jane 
Walstrom 
WILKINS, ERNEST L., JRr., Cpl., A. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Wilkins 
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WINER, BERNARD ABRAHAM, Pfc., A. Wife, Mrs. Irene Rose Stutson Winer 
(Also Richmond City) 
Woop, ROosEvELT, Mess Att.3c, N. Mother, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Peoples, 
R. F. D. 2 


The relations between the white people and the Negroes have been 
harmonious in Suffolk and Nansemond County. The Negro, of course, became 
a resident of the county at a very early period. During the American Revolu- 
tion some members of the Negro race served in the American forces from 
Nansemond County, notably in the Virginia Navy. There were several who 
remained loyal to the Stars and Bars during the War between the States, 
and who afterward received substantial pensions for their faithful service 
to the state at that time. During World War I one Negro from Nansemond 
County received the Distinguished Service Cross and was cited by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General John J. Pershing, who like other famous generals 
—Robert E. Lee and Joseph E. Johnston—and William J. Bryan—have 
visited or spoken in the county or have passed through it. Today, as in the 
past, relations between the races continue harmonious. 

Modern Suffolk, despite the fact that it has been a city since 1910, has 
basically an agricultural economy which centers about its world-famous peanut 
industry. The numerous peanut-processing companies in Suffolk and nearby 
places date from the founding of the Suffolk Peanut Company on January 20, 
1898. The creation of that company was immediately followed by the 
establishment of other peanut factories—a process which continued until 
Suffolk became the largest peanut market in the world, as well as one of 
the leading producers of candy in the United States. A large portion of the 
peanut crop is purchased by Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, which 
established a processing plant in Suffolk in 1913 and is now the city’s largest 
industry, with facilities spread over 176 acres of land. Its payroll goes to 
about 1,800 employees. Planters purchases about $15,000,000 worth of pea- 
nuts annually from farmers in the peanut-producing area. The association of 
candy and nuts is a natural one, and the markets for the two are closely re- 
lated. The Virginia type of peanut is regarded as particularly excellent, and 
is welcomed for feeding the hogs used in the Smithfield ham industry, as 
well as for shipment for human consumption to the North of the United 
States, particularly since the close of the War between the States, and now 
to all parts of the world. The value of the peanut crop in this area is more 
than $60,000,000 per year. Among the older manufacturing plants contribut- 
ing to Suffolk’s prosperity are the Benthall Machine Company, makers of 
peanut pickers and other farm machinery for domestic and foreign markets; 
the National Screen Company; Farmers, Inc.; Ferguson Manufacturing Com- 
pany; H. L. Warren Lumber Company; Ramsey Lumber Company; Johnson 
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Lumber Company; Virginia Casket Company; Roanoke Webster Brick Com- 
pany; Suffolk Coca-Cola Company; Suffolk Oil Mills; Dixie Guano Company; 
Joel E. Harrell and Son; Nansemond Truck Package Company; Sheffield 
Lumber Company; and the National Produce Division of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company (formerly Farmers Nut Corporation). 

Processing plants include American Cold Storage, Birdsong Storage Com- 
pany, Columbian Peanut Company, Eberwine Cannery Company, Lummis 
and Company, Parker Peanut Company, Pond Brothers Peanut Company, 
Suffolk Peanut Company and Virlina Peanut Company. Suffolk has three 
banks, and Holland and Whaleyville have their own banks. 

Other industries which have prospered in this region include meat pack- 
ing, lumber, tea processing and the manufacture of farm implements, veneer 
baskets, screen doors and windows, creosoting, cinder blocks and bricks, marl 
dredging, and oystering and fishing. The products emanating from these 
numerous industries furnish both state and nation with needed merchandise, 
and in variety alone attest the importance of Suffolk and Nansemond County 
to the nation’s economy. The Lipton Tea Company plant employs 200 persons 
and can process 15,000,000 pounds of tea per year. 

Dairying and food processing constitute other important activities in the 
local economic life, as do contracting and engineering services. Suffolk's ex- 
cellent transportation facilities have played an important part in the industrial 
growth of the area, there being five major railroads with terminals in this 
city, a deep-water channel to the sea to handle barge and small inland vessel 
traffic, thirty interstate truck lines providing services of value particularly 
to the truck farming interests of southern Nansemond County, and in more 
recent times a municipal airport which was turned over to the city by the 
Navy and is capable of handling the largest of transport planes. 

The very names of Suffolk’s industries suggest the reason why this city 
is the trade center of this prosperous agricultural area and why it has de- 
veloped shopping facilities of unusual excellence, with many modern local 
and chain stores and extensive downtown parking facilities. The public 
utilities—electricity, natural gas and telephone—are thoroughly modernized 
and completely adequate to serve present needs and to expand for future 
growth. Electricity is supplied by the Virginia Electric and Power Company 
from its local Suffolk offices. The Suffolk Gas Company distributes natural 
gas, and the Commonwealth Natural Gas Corporation serves portions of the 
surrounding area of Nansemond County. Telephone service is supplied by 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, which operates a complete 
dial system in Suffolk. Excellent water is supplied from the many nearby 
fresh-water lakes through a modern filtration system. These lakes also provide 
excellent facilities for fishing, not only for commercial purposes, but as one 
of the important recreational pursuits of Tidewater Virginia. The Great 
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Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond, both treated in a separate chapter of 
this work, now serve as further sources of recreation for hardier souls who 
wish to explore them under the leadership of trained guides. Modern facilities 
for golf and swimming are also supplied for local citizens, and fishing and 
hunting opportunities are numerous. 

The present modern school system is well supervised, and holds the 
confidence and interest of the entire community. Suffolk High School, with its 
beautiful modern building, trains students for a wide range of services in the 
economic life as well as for entry into advanced institutions of learning 
throughout this country and other parts of the world. There are many modern 
churches to satisfy the religious requirements of all faiths, and they are well 
attended. 

Public health and medical services are provided by a modern city-county 
health center, the $2,500,000 Louise Obici Memorial Hospital and School 
of Nursing, a 151-bed institution constructed in 1951. Forty-five physicians 
and dentists serve Suffolk and its environs. 

Recreational activities also include six active garden clubs operating in 
Suffolk, with a total of more than 225 members. Their continuous program 
of beautifying the area’s gardens and landscaping have added greatly to the 
city’s attractiveness. There also exists a full-time recreational program for 
children, which is under professional supervision. Never to be forgotten, top, 
is the proximity of Virginia Beach, world-famed and only forty-five minutes 
distant by automobile from Suffolk. 

Suffolk has, in addition to five banks with assets now totaling more than 
$40,000,000, two building and loan associations to take care of its financial 
needs. The Suffolk News Herald, an afternoon daily newspaper, continues 
to serve the area, and Suffolk also has its own Radio Station WLPM, an 
ABC affiliate providing excellent news coverage and advertising facilities, as 
well as a vast range of entertainment, reaching the entire trade and resi- 
dential area. 

The well-drained land of modern Suffolk and vicinity averages 55 feet 
above sea level, and provides building sites for all types of new construction. 
The community’s appeal has added substantially to its population and po- 
tentialities in recent years, and its role in Tidewater Virginia affairs is an 
ever-increasing one. 
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